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sponsible for the severity. We are trying her by
standards that she has herself suggested ; and
those standards are the highest. We are con-
demning the faults of what she has done by the
perfection of what she shows us she might have
done. She might have been a second Miss
Austen. : and that within its limits is no small
praise ; for it means at any rate that she might
have been an almost faultless artist. And it is
only because we see her to have been, capable of
perfect art, that we are forced to note the im-
perfections of the art she has actually given us.
But if she has failed as a novelist where
novelists of less genius have succeeded, she ex-
hibits powers to which, amongst other novelists,
we can hardly find a parallel, and which only
very rarely have expressed themselves in prose
fiction at all. She may be less than Miss Austen
in art, but she is greater than Scott in insight.
Indeed, to compare her even to Scott is an un-
fairness to her. We must go for our parallel yet
a stage higher ; and we must not stop short
of the world's greatest poets. The art of the
novelist, and presumably his vision also, rests on
the suiface of life and of society. His eyes, so-
far as he can use them, may be as keen and